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“The Sea Around Us” 


{es NOTABLE success of Rachel Carson’s book, of the above 
title, was no accident. As will be recalled, it was at the top 
of the best-seller list in this country month after month, and 
travelled throughout the world, being published in twenty-four 
foreign languages. Incidentally, our Society was privileged to 
present our Gold Medal to Miss Carson four years ago in 
recognition of her accomplishment in interpreting the life of 
the oceans. The fascination that people found in reading her 
book represents just one more proof of the profound interest 
people everywhere have in the life and mysteries of the sea. 

We think back, too, upon the potent magnetism of the old 
Aquarium at the Battery which, antiquated as it was, drew 
more than two million visitors a year. With these thoughts in 
mind we confidently expect that the new Aquarium will 
meet with widespread public interest and acclaim. After long 
years of planning, the first unit of this great new institution is 
about to come into existence. Construction is now completed 
and forthcoming months will be ones of great activity preparing 
the “show” for public opening in the Spring of next year. 

It must be realized that this first unit represents but the first 
portion of an institution which one day we must bring to reality. 
Our hope is that this first element of the ultimate future Aquar- 
ium will prove so successful that it will attract the funds re- 
quired to complete the entire project. 

The plans envisage an institution of incomparable beauty and 
scope. The Bronx Zoo, which our Society has so successfully 
managed and developed, brings to millions of people an oppor- 
tunity to view and study rich and varied collections of animals 
living on the land. Now we must complete the circle of our 
purposes and destiny and bring to the public the opportunity 
of enjoying and learning about the living creatures of the “world 


of waters.” 


Nature’s Skyscrapers 


By GEORGE G. GOODWIN 


Associate Curator, Department of Mammals, 


American Museum of Natural History 


T WAS ALONG A TRAIL leading east from Voi 
in Kenya Colony, British East Africa, that I 


first got acquainted with the giraffe. Four 


big fellows were browsing leisurely on the top- 
most branches of an acacia tree. I had seen giraffes 
before in zoos and museums and even from the 
train on my way from Mombasa to Nairobi, but 
this was different. There were no iron bars or 
plate-glass windows here. This was the real thing. 
I was a little man alongside the tallest creatures 
on earth. 

Only the heads 
of these giants 
could be seen, ris- 
ing a foot or more 
above the flat- 
crowned tops of 
thevstrees, oreen 
with feathery foli- 
age. I was so close 
that 1 could see the long gray 
tongues dart out and reach for 
leaves and shoots, the slender tip 
wrapping around a twig, daintily pluck- 
ing it and drawing it into the extended 
lips. But what held my attention longest 
was the giraffes’ enormous, brown, dark 
eyes, shaded by surprisingly long black 
lashes. I had never seen such eyes. Not 
only were they the biggest I had ever 
seen, but they hada deep, liquid, sorrow- 
ful expression that was unique in my 
experience. I was to see many more 


giraffes before I left Africa, but some- 


how this scene had an air of unreality that I shall 


never forget. The animals appeared wholly un- 


concerned about my presence, but when I moved 


they vanished silently and swiftly into the bush. 


The giraffe is characteristic of the African veld 
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more so than any other creature. Nowhere else 
in the world is there an animal remotely like it. 
Its only living relative is the Okapi — an example 
of the giraffe’s primitive ancestors — and _ they 
have no close allies. The nearest relationship 
seems to be with the deer, but only in a remote 
sense. 

Not only is a giraffe the tallest animal, but it 


is among the four largest land animals. Full 
grown bulls are often 19 feet high and some are 
even taller. A large portion of the height is ob- 
viously accounted for by the long neck, in which 
the seven vertebrae (the same number as in man 
and other mammals) are greatly elongated. A 
shoulder height of 12 feet is not unusual. A man 
can even stand upright between the front legs of 
a bull giraffe. The animal’s back slopes sharply 
backward from the shoulders, not because the 
front legs are longer than the hind, for both are 
about the same length, but because of the extra 
long shoulder blades and the greater depth of the 
body in front. 

Most large bull giraffes weigh a ton to a ton 
and a half, but estimated weights go up to as 
much as two tons. Cows are two or three feet 
shorter than the bulls and weigh between 1,100 
and 1,200 pounds. 

The giraffe’s lips are long, prehensile and 
quite hairy —a protection against the stabbing 
thorns of its favorite food tree, the acacia. The 
upper lip extends well in advance of the lower 
and the extensible tongue, up to eighteen inches 
long, is a marvellously adept tool for plucking 
leaves and twigs. The giraffe probably has the 
best sight of any African big game animal, and 
its height gives it the greatest range of vision of 


The great plains of Africa, dotted with “orchards” 
of flat-topped acacia trees on which the animals 
feed, are the home of the twelve kinds of giraffe. 
Running, as here, they have been clocked at 32 mph. 


Photo from British Information Services 


any earth-bound creature. Its sense of smell is 
keenly developed, too. 

The characteristic pair of horns on top of a gi- 
raffe’s head are short, bony structures covered 
with hairy skin. In very early life these develop 
separately from the skull but eventually become 
attached to it. In some species there is a third 
horn in the center of the forehead and still others 
have an additional pair of small ones immediately 
behind the major horns, making five in all. 

The giraffe lives in fly- and tick-infested coun- 
try and thus the tuft of long black hairs on the 
tip of the tail is a convenient fly swatter; with 
it the animal can flick an irritating fly from any 
part of the body. Some birds help keep it free of 
flies but the tick birds, which feed exclusively on 
ticks, keep these annoying pests from becoming 
too numerous. The giraffe’s feet are equipped 
with the regulation cloven-foot ungulate-type of 
hoof but there are no lateral dew claws and the 
foot may measure as much as twelve inches in 
length. Despite the size of its foot, the giraffe 
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can walk only on hard, firm earth. The long legs 
supporting such a heavy body would soon become 
hopelessly bogged down if it tried to cross deep 
mudflats or swampy ground. 

During recent times the giraffe has lived ex- 
clusively in Africa but its ancestral home was in 
Europe and Asia. Northern India seems to have 
been the radiation center of the family and thus 
our modern giraffe is actually an immigrant to 
Africa. The giraffe family dates back no earlier 
than the late Miocene, about fifteen million years 
ago —an antiquity decidedly less than that of 
most mammalian families. 

Early Boer settlers in South Africa were largely 
responsible for the rapid decline in the popula- 
tion of these animated skyscrapers. Giraffe flesh 
is quite good to eat, and — unfortunately for it — 
the animal has a tough hide, about an inch thick 
in places. It is, indeed, so tough that a soft-nosed 
bullet fired point blank at close range will flatten 
out before it can penetrate any vital part. In pio- 
neer days there was great demand for the hide for 
traces, long reins and whips. ‘The natives, too, 
took their toll; they relished the meat, which is 
excellent for sun-curing and smoking, and they 
prized the large bones for the great amount of 
marrow they contained, the strong sinews for 
bow strings and musical instruments, and they 
used the hide to cover their shields. One native 
method of hunting was ingenious — the pitfall 
ten feet deep with a wall of earth six or seven 
feet high across the middle. When a giraffe fell 
into one of these pits with its forefeet on one side 
and the hind feet on the other, it was helplessly 
balanced across the wall. 

It is difficult to imagine anyone today killing 
the inoffensive giraffe for sport, and there is little 
excuse for asserting that it is a menace to man’s 
cultivation. Indeed, there seems to be only one 
occasion on which it has tangled with human 
progress. When a 600-mile telegraph line was 
erected in Kenya Colony, it operated only an 
hour after the official opening. ‘Trouble-shooters 
found that a giraffe had nearly decapitated itself 
by running at high speed against the wire, and 
three others were found entangled in it. The line 
was raised to a height of 30 feet and ciraffe 
trouble ended. 

The home range of the giraffe extends roughly 
from the Sudan on the north to the Orange river 
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in South Africa, then up the west coast to north- 
ern Angola with a recurrence in northern Ni- 
geria. “The animal strictly avoids the unbroken 
canopy of dense forests, swamps and soft, muddy 
terrain, and a river presents an impassable bar- 
rier. It favors the firm-packed savannahs with 
their orchards of flat-crowned acacias. 

It is a browsing animal and a cud chewer and 
it feeds almost exclusively on the leaves and 
shoots of the acacia tree. It has no front teeth in 
the upper jaw and the tongue is used to draw 
leaves and twigs across the lower front teeth and 
cut them off from the branches. Giraffes usually 
feed in the early morning and evening and rest 
during the heat of the day. During these rest 
periods they remain absolutely motionless and ® 
almost invisible against the background of an 
acacia tree, without the flicker of a tail or the 
twitch of an ear to betray their presence. 

For such a tall animal, sleeping can be quite 
a problem. In some districts full grown giraffes 
(like some elephants) do it the easy way and 
sleep standing up. Not only does it involve con- 
siderable effort for a giraffe to lie down and get 
up, but at such times the animal is an easy target 
for lions. Nevertheless, giraffes do sometimes 
sleep lying down, with the neck turned backward 
and the head resting on the rump. 

Giraffes are sociable animals and love company. 
They live in loosely knit communities but family 
circles usually keep close together. Groups of 
four or five and up to twenty individuals are not 
uncommon. Occasionally an old bull lives alone 
but even these patriarchs may rejoin the company 
at times. Herds of well over a hundred and fifty 
animals have been recorded in the past, but they 
probably represented some sort of migration 
rather than social gatherings. In recent years the 
largest number recorded as seen together was 
seventy. 

Like elephants, giraffes roam over large areas. 
An old bull may be the official leader of a herd 
but it is the females that keep diligent watch, not 
only over their own young but for the herd in 
general. A large herd consists of an adult bull, 
cows, calves of various ages and some grown 
males not yet sufhiciently mature to raise serious 
competition with the herd bull. A fixed mating 
season has not been determined, but mating fre- 
quently occurs about March. The young, all legs 
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iraffes often sleep standing up, but when they lie 
own to sleep they assume this curious posture with 
1e neck turned backward and the head resting on 


1e rump. Lying down, they are an easy prey forlions. 
Photo from Siegrist, Basel 


and neck but still very comely, are born about 
fourteen and a half months later. A single calf 
is the rule but very occasionally there are twins — 
never more. The mother has only two teats and 
a third calf would complicate matters. A new- 
born calf weighs from about 110 to 140 pounds, 
and stands five and a half to six and a half feet 
tall. In twelve months it increases its height to 
about eleven and a half feet. Twenty minutes 
after birth the calf has been licked clean by the 
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mother, a ritual of ownership, and is ready for its 
first meal. Staggering uncertainly at first on its 
long, wobbly legs, it reaches its mother’s side. 
During these early days the baby braces itself 
between the mother’s forelegs while feeding. For 
the first nine months it is dependent on her milk 
for food, but after this it is tall enough to reach 
the lower branches of trees and it begins to feed 
itself. Both parents will vigorously defend their 
young and it is a foolhardy predator, be it man 
or lion, that incautiously comes within striking 
distance of the female giraffe’s mighty hoofs. 
Where there are several calves in a herd, they 
frolic together like the young of most other 


animals. 
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Jack, a young Nubian Giraffe, was born in 
the Zoological Park and grew to adulthood 
here. Babies stand 5'/ to 6'/ feet high, and 
weigh 110 to 140 Ibs. Single calves are usual. 


Fifteen to twenty years seems to be the average 
good life span of the giraffe, but there are ex- 
ceptions; one patriarch lived in captivity for 28 
years. 

Competition between bulls for possession of 
the cows is a familiar behavioral pattern, but the 
way by which giraffes settle their quarrels is one 
of the strangest in the animal kingdom. The bulls 
hammer each other with their heads. 

In beginning a fight, two opposing bulls sidle 
up to each other, their heads swinging up and 
down. They continue this movement until one 
finds an opening and then he swings his neck 
sharply sideways and downwards, bringing his 


rugged horns down with a powerful blow on his 
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adversary’s shoulders. By now the battle is on in 
earnest. The other bull may toss his head _ back- 
ward to escape the blow and try to bring his head 
and horns down with a smashing thud upon the 
shoulders or neck of the attacker. All caution is 
abandoned and both animals pound each other 
mercilessly about the neck and body with their 
massive heads. At times, in an effort to add power 
to a blow, one will partly rise up on its hind feet. 
The battle continues until both bulls are ex- 
hausted and then, as if by agreement, they stop to 


rest before resuming. 


Sometimes one bull will lower his head be- 


tween the forelegs of the other and bring it up 
with a mighty heave in an attempt to throw his 
adversary back on his haunches. Often, too, one 
giraffe will miss its mark and hit the ground with 
a dull thud. These battles are fought in silence, 
each giraffe viewing the other with changeless, 
melancholy eyes. Usually the battle ends from 
complete exhaustion, and except for bruises 
neither animal seems much the worse for the 
pummeling. It is conceivable, however, that a 
well-aimed blow from a hundred-pound head 
used as a club on a seven-foot neck might have 


serious consequences, and on occasion giraffes 


have been found with dislocated or broken necks, 
believed to be the result of these battles. 

A giraffe can kick in all four directions, and a 
hoof twelve inches wide, swung on a seven- or 
eight-foot shaft of heavy bone and muscle and 
backed by terrific driving power, can inflict a 
smashing blow and has been known to decapitate 
an over-anxious lioness. 

Lions sometimes kill a full-grown giraffe, but 
it is only when they are hard-pressed by hunger 
and they can catch the giraffe at a disadvantage 
that they will make the attempt. A single lion 
is no match for a giraffe but if two or more strike 
when the animal is reaching down to drink and 
has its legs spread wide apart, they have a good 
chance. 


two gallons a week. Cows with calves need more 
water than the bulls. In dry regions, giraffes often 
go for weeks without drinking and get their mois- 
ture from the green vegetation they eat. 

‘The great height of the giraffe demands a very 
high blood pressure to drive the blood up to the 
lofty head. On the other hand, when the animal 
drinks its head is lowered seven feet below the 
level of the heart, and a few seconds later it may 
be lifted nearly twenty feet in the air. ‘To prevent 
a possible brain hemorrhage when the head is 
lowered, or the sudden drain of blood from the 
brain when it is rapidly raised, the blood supply 
is instantly shunted through direct short-cut 
channels controlled by reflexes. 


A giraffe never approaches a water hole until It is not easy for a giraffe to bend to the ground and 


it is certain that no danger lurks nearby, and it in this awkward position it is vulnerable to an 


does not drink from rivers. Where water is plenti- enemy. The heart mechanism that supplies blood to 


ful, it may drink regularly and consume about 


the head, either up or down, is now being studied. 


For years it has been said that the giraffe is 
mute, that it never makes a sound. The fact is 
that occasionally a cow giraffe has been heard to 
call her calf with a low moo, and other sounds 
are sometimes uttered by the animal. A post- 
mortem examination of an adult bull that had 
made several sounds, between groans and moos, 
before dying, revealed that it lacked vocal cords. 
The sounds were presumably made by strong 
exhalations of air. 


Giraffes moving at full gallop along the Afri- 
can skyline seem to roll along with marvelous 
grace and rhythm. They may walk, trot, canter 
or gallop. ‘Top speed seems to be about 32 miles 
an hour, as timed by a car speedometer. The 
characteristic gait of the animal, however, is a 
rolling pace when both legs on one side of the 
body move forward together, producing an even, 
swaying motion something like the rolling of a 
ship at sea. The action of both legs on one side 


Full-grown bull giraffes are often 19 feet tall and some are even taller. At the left is a particularl: 
fine specimen of the Masai Giraffe. The skeleton shows the greatly elongated vertebrae in the neck 
These are seven in number — the same as in man and the other and much shorter mammal‘ 


Photo from British Information Services 
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The white giraffe that the author came upon 

unexpectedly was paired with a normally- 

colored animal. Both fled, but the white one 

was unusually shy. It is under protection now. 
Photo by the author 


is not quite simultaneous. The hind foot is raised 
a considerable distance up and forward from the 
ground before the front foot on the same side is 
raised, which may explain why there is so much 
controversy over the gait. 

To most laymen a giraffe is just a giraffe, but 
zoologists distinguish twelve different kinds, each 
with characteristics peculiar to the region where 
it lives. The differences are really quite marked 
and are most noticeable in the variation and ar- 
rangement of the light and dark markings. 

It seems that a definite geographical pattern 
correlated with the effect of sunlight can be 
drawn for the variation in the marking of the 
giraffe. In the equatorial regions the spots and 
lines are sharply separated and in strong contrast, 
indicating a region of very bright light and 
equally dark contrasting shadows. Further south 
the sunlight becomes softer and the shadows 
more diffused, and the spots on the giraffe be- 
come softer and fade gently into the whites. 

During my stay in East Africa I never ceased 
to marvel at the towering height and quiet dig- 


nity of these graceful creatures. Imagine my 


reaction one day when, off in the distance, some- 
thing white and alive moved across an opening in 
the trees. Stalking the creature brought me face 
to face with a snow white giraffe! In my astonish- 
ment | did not, at first, notice that it had a mate 
of normal coloration hidden in the trees close by. 
The white giraffe seemed unnecessarily restless 
and nervous, as if fully aware of its conspicuous- 
ness. Both giraffes came out in the open, paused 
for a second, and then crossed paths so that the 
white giraffe was outlined in a magnificent pic- 
ture against the dark one. 

In a moment the white giraffe took off at a fast 
gallop toward a dense orchard of acacia trees, as 
if intent on hiding its retreat, while the dark one 
bounded off into the open. On reaching the bush 
the white giraffe did not slacken its speed but in- 
stead swung its head low under the branches and 
threaded its way between the trunks of the trees. 
I could see its white head and neck sway back 
and forth in rhythm with its rolling gait. Coming 
out on the other side of the orchard it never 
paused but continued on at a fast rate and van- 
ished over the horizon. It was the first and last 
white giraffe | saw among the many that crossed 
my path and I am glad to say that subsequently 
it was placed under government protection and is 
safe from trophy hunters. 


Guatemala 


HERE IS NO RED-CARPET SERVICE for pas- 

sengers on the Aviateca twin-engine plane 

that flies from Guatemala City to Flores 
and other dots on the map of Guatemala’s jungle 
province of Petén; passengers rank a poor second 
to freight in importance. 

“As for departure, Senor, the plane departs 
when it can,” the Aviateca agent informed me 
with an earnest air of making everything clear 
and understandable. A genial, unhurried man 
himself, he perhaps saw no reason why anyone 
else should be anxious to go anywhere. 

Nor, on second thoughts, did I. ‘The inch-lone 
platyfish that were the object of my journey had 
existed in Lake Petén for at least 25,000 vears 
and would presumably go on existing for another 
day or two. And so I leaned against the shady 
side of the unpainted hangar at the Guatemala 
City airfield and enjoyed the spectacle of a tropi- 
cal freight plane’s cargo being shifted. Bales of 
raw hides tumbled out of the hatchway, so fresh 
that the fine red bloodvessels were still imprinted 
on them, Salt-glistening slabs of sun-dried fish 
slid out and, reeking, were carried away. | 
wondered whether the enormous cubes of con- 
gealed chicle that followed them would end up as 
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Platyfish Come 
from Strange 
Places 


By MYRON GORDON 


fish-flavored chewing-gum. Bags of flour and rice 
and drums of gasoline were stowed aboard and 
when it seemed that nothing else could possibly 
be squeezed inside, I was summoned by the pilot 
to scramble over the cargo and take the one seat 
that had been left free of supplies. And then we 
were off on an hour’s flight to Flores in the north. 

Flores is a island-village in Lake Petén, and 
Lake Petén is a blue-green ornament of the low- 
land jungle. Flores was to be my base, and in 
Lake Petén I expected to find a platyfish of a dis- 
tinct race, for it was here in 1935 that Dr. Carl L. 
Hubbs had dipped up specimens that were the 
first Cand only) ones I had ever seen. Now my 
own work in the genetics of swordfish and platy- 
fish had reached a stage at which it was impor- 
tant to study this particular race in its relation to 
black cancer. 

The Flores airfield is a grassy strip on the 
mainland and the arrival of a plane is the signal 
for drivers of “water taxis” to swarm, offering 
their dugout canoes with outboard motors. For 
half a dollar they will carry you across the choppy 
water to Flores. 

I came armed with a letter to a Senora Caste- 
llanos directing her to put the vacant house of a 
friend at my disposal, and in a village as small as 
Flores —a third of a mile of red-roofed houses 
clustered around a church — it was easy enough 
to find Sra. Castellanos. Within an hour I was 
master of my base —except that I had to share 
the courtyard of the house with a sow, six chick- 


ens and a noisy, scrawny rooster — and the teen- 
age daughter of the Castellanos family had served 
me a simple but excellent dinner. It is often true 
that in the tropical countries life moves at a very 
slow pace and it seems to take forever to get any- 
thing done; it is also true that quite often things 
do move smoothly and efhciently. In fact, it was 
I who had a feeling of being rushed that late 
afternoon. Senor Castellanos came to call, ac- 
companied by Sr. Pinelo, the local Aviateca 
agent, and we got to talking about (naturally) 
fishes. 

I showed them the long-tailed swordtail and 
the chunky, shimmering green platyfish that I 
was looking for. Neither of them had ever seen 
the swordtail — they were amazed at its beauty 
and graceful form, and more amazed to learn that 
it was one of Guatemala’s native fishes. The 


he grassy shore of the island of Flores in Lake Pe- 
sn. It was in a muddy inlet on the mainland, oppo- 
ite this spot, that Dr. Gordon seined up the fish he 
jas seeking for his laboratory work on melanomas. 


platyfish, they said they knew. “Why, it is every- 
where, along the lake shore right at Flores.” 

“Would you like to start right away catching 
the fish along the lake shore?” they asked with 
eager expectancy. I knew that platyfish would 
not be found along the open beach area but just 
the same I said, “Bueno, good.” I did not want to 
dampen their enthusiasm. 

The shoreline was like a parking lot for dugout 
canoes; some were large, some small, all close to- 
gether. We used them as a boardwalk to get to 
shallow water three or four feet away from the 
muddy shore. As Senor Castellanos flashed his 
electric light down | saw many giant-sized, 
orange-finned mollies and tiny, pale mosquito 
fish lying quietly in the silty waters. ‘hey were 
easily caught in my small net. 

Soon Pinelo’s sportsmanship spirit awakened 
and he asked me to let him try netting the fish. 
Then Castellanos’ enthusiasm for the catch was 
aroused and he took the net. All of us caught 
many of the small, lethargic fishes, but as I sus- 


pected there were no platyfish among them. 


These little platyfish — Xiphophorus maculatus — 
were the goal of the expedition to Lake Petén. Only 
a few were brought back, but they reproduced read- 
ily and now Dr. Gordon has hundreds for research. 


In the meantime, the strange goings-on at the 
waterfront had attracted the small boys of the vil- 
lage. They swarmed about us, jumping from 
canoe to canoe and scared the sleeping fish. Pin- 
ele and Castellanos gently scolded and urged 
them to stay back, but it was like shooing flies 
away from an open sugar bowl. 

Gradually my collecting bottle of formalin pre- 
servative began to fill, for I took this opportunity 
of getting a good representative sample of the 
fishes of Lake Petén. Suddenly Castellanos spot- 
ted a culebra—a water snake, about 14 inches 
long. He looked at me in a questioning way that 
meant “Do you want it?” At my nod he went 
after it. In the alternate darkness and flashing 
light the snake was confused and moved closer 
to shore where finally Castellanos got it in the 
net, but only for an instant. It slipped out and 
fell along the muddy bank. Just as it was about 
to get back into the water, I put my foot on it, 
pinning it in the soft mud. Later, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, Curator of Reptiles 
Charles M. Bogert declared that it was a rare, 
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mildly venomous water snake, Coniophanes quin- 
quevittatus, the third and largest one ever found. 
Curiously, the second one had been taken in 
1935 almost at the same locality by Dr. Hubbs. 
Nobody knows where the first type specimen of 
this rear-fanged colubrid was caught. 

When the bottle was full of specimens, I asked 
the fishermen to have a beer with me at the local 
grocery. It was no supermarket, but it had a pool- 
room and it was the sole recreation center along- 
side the waterfront. Over our drinks we planned 
the morrow’s trip. I told them I wanted to explore 
a small spring and brook that I had seen near the 
airstrip on the mainland. The platyfish might be 
there. 

At six-thirty I had a Castellanos breakfast — 
cereal, fruit, fried eggs, chili con carne, tortillas, 
fried potatoes and tea. At seven, Senor Pinelo 
arrived, right on schedule. Flores rises late, and 
it was through deserted streets that we walked 
the rough cobblestones to the shore where a boy 
in a tattered shirt and dungarees was waiting for 
us in his canoe. As we approached the mainland, 
water lilies and arrowheads trembled in the clear, 
shallow waters in our wake. Schools of silver- 
sided characins, solitary greenish cichlids and 
shadowy catfish scooted by as if they were caught 
in a huge, beautifully waterscaped aquarium. 


Pinelo was eager for me to catch some of them 
but I made the excuse that the water was too 
deep. The ones I was seeking, I felt, would prob- 
ably be found in the inlet brook that formed a 
channel in the marshy shore near the airstrip. 
Near its source the inlet narrowed to the width 
of a good jump, and to my surprise its water was 
muddy brown. There was nothing mysterious 
about the reason: two huge, coal-black sows were 
wallowing in the heart of the spring. 

Sr. Pinelo gave up trying to understand my 
kind of fishing when | prepared to drag a net in 
a hog wallow. I had some doubts, myself, when 
I slid down a mud bank into muddy water and 
maneuvered the four-foot-square seine along the 
bottom and well up under the overhanging banks. 
Pinelo and the boy helped me lift the seine out. 
It was heavy with water hyacinths, aquatic weeds 
and masses of oozing mud, a most unpromising 
catch. 

I shook each cluster of long-rooted plants vig- 
orously over the seine before I threw it to one 
side; then I looked carefully for the precious 
specimens that might be hidden in that muddy 
mess. I caught a glimpse of a bit of greenish 
iridescence, and there, imbedded in the mud, was 
the slim form of a platyfish. Then I found an- 
other, and another. Pinelo and the boy were 
astonished. They watched the fish swimming 
about in the clear lake water of my glass can- 
nister and admitted they had never seen a platy- 
fish before. “Muy bonitos,” they said. 

I do not know whether, 18 years ago, Carl 


Hubbs collected his platyfish at this identical 
locality, but I can certainly confirm his statement 
that their habitat is “Lake Petén at Flores,” for 
I got nine females and three males there. 

Now, many months later, in New York City, 
the Lake Petén platyfish are well adjusted to ane 
luxurious quarters of the Zoological Society's 
Genetics Laboratory at the American Museum 
of Natural History. The dozen specimens | 
brought back alive have multiplied and are now 
several hundred, and I believe that as of this 
moment there are more platyfish in New York 
City than in Guatemala’s Black Sow Wallow — 
for in my notebook that is what I named that 
brook. 

The problem I hope to solve with the aid of 
the fishes that live in the jungle waters of Central 
America goes back to prehistoric times. The 
platyfish from Lake Petén and their neighboring 
races from northern, eastern and western rivers 
live harmoniously together in laboratory aquaria. 
By mating them in various ways I hope to get in- 
formation from their offspring that will tell some- 
thing about the devious migratory river pathways 
they took more than 25,000 years ago to establish 
many races today. The solution to this problem 
may tell us why some races, long separated in 
time and space, when mated produce hybrid off- 
spring, some of which are more vigorous than 
their parents, while other hybrids that are black 
spotted are unfortunate in their heredity and de- 
velop black cancerous growths. 


Hortense Has No Tail to Tell 


By JAMES A. OLIVER 


HERE IS A WIDESPREAD BELIEF that you can 
tell the age of a rattlesnake by the number 
of segments in its rattle. A snake with a 
string of eight rattles is said to be eight years old, 
while one with three rattles is thought to be only 
three years old. Unfortunately, this is not true. 
The rattlesnake with eight rattles may be only 
three years old and the one with three may be 


eight. 


Actually, if the set of rattles is unbroken, an 
experienced herpetologist can deduce the approx- 
imate age of the snake — but not on the basis of 
a single rattle for each year. Studies of rattle- 
snakes in the wild by Henry S. Fitch, Angus M. 
Woodbury, F. La Marr Heyrend and Anson Call 
show that young rattlesnakes may acquire two or 
three rattles in one year. Snakes slightly more 
than two years old usually have six or seven rat- 
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tles. After three years of age most rattlers in the 
wild do add a single rattle each year. ‘The exact 
number varies with the individual snake and the 
locality. Laurence M. Klauber, the foremost 
student of the rattlesnakes, has reported the ex- 
ceptional condition of captive-reared Western 
Diamondback Rattlesnakes (Crotalus atrox) 27 
months old with strings of 14 to 16 rattles. 

The rattle is a fragile structure and in few 
rattlesnakes more than four or five years of age 


is it complete. The longest string of rattles ob- 


served by Dr. Klauber on a snake in the wild had 
16 segments. Such a long set is very unusual. 
Longer sets of rattles can be produced artificially 
by gluing several rattles together and snakes with 
such long sets are sometimes seen in reptile shows 
or carnivals. 

Since the rattle does not provide a method of 
determining the age of rattlesnakes, how do her- 
petologists get information on their leneth of 
life? Data on the life span of snakes in tie wild 


have been acquired by marking individuals and 
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recapturing them over a period of years. This 
requires painstaking field work and must be car- 
ried on over a long time, during which a fair 
number of marked snakes are captured. Using this 
method, Henry S. Fitch recovered a Northern 
Pacific Rattlesnake (Crotalus viridis oreganus) 
that had definitely lived 17 years in the wild and 
he calculated that some he first marked as adults 
lived to be at least 20 years old. 

Recently the Russian scientist V. L. Bryuzgin 


has developed a method of staining and studying 


the annual growth circles on certain bones in the 
skull. This method has not been applied to the 
study of age in rattlesnakes, but has been used on 
a limited scale in studying snakes in Europe. It 


is interesting to note in passing that A. Petter- 
Rousseaux applied this technique in his study of 
the European Grass Snake (Natrix natrix helvet- 
ica.) and found one snake 19 vears old. 

Most of our knowledge of longevity in snakes 
has been acquired from individuals living in cap- 
tivity. Animals under the artificial conditions of 


captivity are not exposed to the constant dangers 
besetting those in the wild. The captive sulle is 
offered ad and water regularly, is free from the 
attacks of predators and many parasites, has its 
more obvious ailments treated and is not sub- 
jected to extreme environmental changes. Under 
these favorable conditions the maximum ages 
may not coincide exactly with those of snakes in 
the wild, but are probably longer in many cases. 
The longevity records of captive snakes do indi- 
cate something of the potentialities of the species. 
The maximum known age for any snake is 29 
years, recorded for an Anaconda that lived in the 
National Zoological Park in Washington. 

The greatest life span definitely known for any 
rattlesnake is 20 years. This record has been set 
by a Western Diamondback Rattlesnake (Crota- 
lus atrox), still living in the San Diego Zoo, that 
has been on exhibition since May, 1936. The 
late C. B. Perkins and his able coworker, the 
present Curator of Reptiles, Charles E. Shaw, 
have recorded the most outstanding series of lon- 
gevity records for snakes in captivity. For exam- 
ple, of the 14 rattlesnakes that have lived 
captivity in the United States for more than 10 
years, 10 have lived in the San Diego Zoo. This 
enviable accomplishment is a tribute to Perkins’ 
and Shaw’s skill in caring for captive reptiles. 

But longevity records for captive snakes are not 
always established in large zoological parks. A 
surprising number have been made in private 
collections and small museums. In the private col- 


lection of John G. Moore an Indigo Snake (Dry- 


his female Timber Rattlesnake, named Hortense, is 
elieved to hold the longevity record for her species, 
aving been collected 19 years ago in Massachu- 
efts. Her short rattles give no clue to her age. 


marchan corais couperi) is still living after 24 
years in captivity. George P. Meade has a speci- 
men of the Louisiana Milk Snake (Lampropeltis 
doliata amaura) that has been in his care for 20 
years. Among the rattlesnakes, the North Caro- 
lina State ieeceuin once had an Eastern Dia- 
mondback Rattlesnake (Crotalus adamanteus) 
that lived for 14 years and 9 months. ‘Tabor Col- 
lege had a Swamp Rattler or Massasauga (Sistru- 
) rus catenatus) that also lived for 14 years. There 
| are probably a number of unknown old-age 


record-holders now housed in private collections, 
small schools or local museums awaiting discovery 
and the chance to add their bit to our knowledge. 

Recently we unexpectedly received one of 
these unacclaimed oldsters, a new record holder 
for its species. ‘The specimen is an ordinary- 
looking dark female ‘Timber Rattlesnake (Crota- 
lus h. horridus) that was collected in 1937 on the 
cable tracks at Mt. Tom, Massachusetts. It was 
a mature individual when caught and gave birth 
to 18 young a few days after capture. From 1937 
until July, 1955, it lived in the Museum of Natu- 
ral History and Art of the Holyoke Public Li- 
brary in Holyoke, Massachusetts, under the care 
of Mrs. William S. Quirk, Director. A change in 
exhibits in the summer of 1955 left little room 
for the rattler and it was given to the Fairbanks 
Museum of Natural Science in St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. Frederick H. Mold, Director of the 
Fairbanks Museum, appreciated the value of the 
rattler as a live exhibit, but felt the need for a 
snake that could be handled by young visitors. 
Therefore he offered to trade “Hortense,” as he 
called her, for something less dangerous. 

We pointed out that Hortense appeared to 
hold the longevity record for her species and was 
thus a prize exhibit, but Mr. Mold did not con- 
sider this as important to his visitors as a snake 
they could touch and handle. He wanted to go 
through with the trade —much to our delight. 
Hortense was delivered to us safely on February 
19, 1956. Like some females of other species, her 
appearance gives little clue to her age. She is 
comparatively small and slight of build for her 
species, but has a good appetite and is alert. 

Prior to the revelation of Hortense’s age, the 
oldest known Timber Rattlesnake was — as you 
may have guessed —in the San Diego Zoo. It 
lived there for 15 years and 7 months. We hope 
our own new record-holder will live for many 
more years. 

On her tail she now bears five rattles, includ- 
ing a brand new one acquired on February 26, 
1956. She is getting ready to shed her skin again 
and should acquire another rattle at that time. 
This will make two new rattles in about two 
months, an unusual number for an old Rattle- 
snake. Perhaps she is going to get a much longer 
set of rattles, more in keeping with her ripe old 
age. 
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IN THE ZOO 


Photographs By SAM DUNTON 


The African Plains exhibit has never looked better 
herd of NYALAS, a young Zebra and two young © 
birds of previous years. There are 18 birds in the € 
just been released from the shelter house and is 

a spectacle that never fails to delight visitors, who 


All winter long, Little Joe, the AFRICAN BLACK 
RHINOCEROS, was locked up inside the steam-heated 
Elephant House. His compartment is comfortably large 
with plenty of room for exercise, but nothing takes the 
place of fresh air and spring sunshine. When he was 
allowed out of doors for the first time in late April, Little 
Joe celebrated his release by racing from one end of his 
corral to the other, snorting and whirling and digging 
up the earth with his horn. Here, on his first day out, 
he is just starting a wild dash to the end of his corral. 


spring, with a magnificent 
ion to the cranes and other 
Here the Nyala herd has 
entrance into the Plains, 
ing to see the procession. 


A baby BLACK LEMUR was a welcome springtime arri- 
val on March 13. Its parents came to us from Mada- 
gascar in 1954 and have been living in the Small 
Mammal House, where the baby is now on exhibition 
with its mother. For the first few weeks the baby (which 
we think is a male) was carried on the mother’s back 
but recently it has been making exploratory trips on 
its own. Four Black Lemurs have been born here in the 
past, the first in 1903 and the most recent in 1917. 
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These photographs hardly need comment, excep} 
identify the animal that is obviously having suc 
good time as Oka, our 330-pound female LOWLA# 
GORILLA. Swings and climbing structures are bo 
installed in all the out-of-doors areas at the G 
Apes House, and Oka’s was one of the first tc’ 
completed. In the beginning she was a bit hesi: 
about using the apparatus, especially the swing; 
cause it moved. Keeper QUINN, Oka’s old frir 
and occasional playmate, had to conduct her to 
swing and explain its mysteries. After she was « 
vinced that it would not bite, or snap at her and cc 
indeed be used with normal Gorilla roughness, . 
explored it thoroughly and then began to enjox 
as we hoped she would. On many warm days s 
plays so hard with the swing, and climbs so m 
during the morning, that she is worn out and sl 
or rests for an unusually long time in the aftern: 
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It’s getting nearer! 
view of Stage One of the Aquar- 
ium as visitors to Coney Island 
will see it from the Boardwalk. 


REPORT ON THE AQUARIUM 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


FEW MONTHS AGO it seemed possible that 

Stage One of the New York Aquarium 

would be so far advanced this spring that 

we could begin stocking it with fish and hold a 

gala opening at Coney Island for the Members 

of the New York Zoological Society sometime in 

June. That hope slowly faded as the winter ad- 

vanced and now, while we are still aiming at a 

May or June opening, it will be in May or June 
of next year, 

The very wide gap between the time when the 
workmen leave the structure and the doors are 
opened to the public is inherent in the nature 
of the exhibits. The concrete exhibition tanks 
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have to be “cured” before living fish can be 
placed in them, and the circulating salt and fresh 
water, too, must be adapted to the creatures that 
will live in it. Plants have to be established in 
the new tanks. There are literally thousands of 
details that have to be worked out in setting up 
housekeeping in a new Aquarium, and none of 
them can be settled until the construction crews 
have departed and the building is officially turned 
over to the New York Zoological Society and the 
staff of the Aquarium. 

Unexpected delays in getting supplies of glass 
and bronze, piping and heating apparatus, held 
up construction at critical times during the winter 


Sone pets 


—a situation not unfamiliar to anyone who 
undertakes large-scale building these days. Ex- 
ternally the building has been virtually com- 
pleted for several weeks, but the final setting of 
tanks in place, connections to the various circu- 
lating systems and installation of special fixtures 
are still going on. We hope to be given occu- 
pancy of the building early this summer — too 
late, of course, to plant and condition the tanks 
and collect specimens for exhibition during the 
summer. 

The necessary delay will at least give the staff 
a running start on next summer’s operation and 
most of the inevitable “bugs” should be dis- 
covered and dealt with by the time the official 
opening comes along next year. 

A large parking field has been built to the 
north and west of the Stage One building, on 


Next spring we hope the biggest Sea Elephant 
in the United States — a ton-and-a-half mon- 
ster — will take up residence in this tank where 
it can be seen from above and below water. 


land easily accessible to motorists arriving from 
Surf Avenue, with an entrance on Eighth Street. 
This parking field, with a capacity of something 
more than 300 automobiles, is virtually ready for 
its final surfacing and can be put in operation 
during the present season. 

The Board of Estimate of the City of New 
York has been asked to amend our contract with 
the City so that the parking field can be put to 
use immediately. 

Until Stage One is actually in operation, the 
“interim” Aquarium in the Lion House in the 
Zoological Park will of course be maintained. It 
has served a valuable purpose during the past fif- 
teen years in keeping a highly-specialized staff to- 
gether and in giving an opportunity to test new 
methods of tank-building and labelling, all of 
which will be put to use in the new structure on 
the ocean front at Coney Island. 

As things now look, we can definitely promise 


that the Spring Garden Party for Members in 
1957 will celebrate the rebirth of this old and 
great institution — the New York Aquarium. 


Courtship Ritual: 


THE DANCE OF THE MANAKINS 


By D. 


SNOW 


Edward Grey Institute of Field Ornithology, Oxford 


o Birps have more surprising displays than 
the manakins, a family of some forty 
species of small, plump birds found only 
in the tropical parts of South and Central Amer- 
ica. They are an outstanding example of birds 
in which the males, more brightly colored than 
the females, perform communal displays at fixed 
display grounds. ‘The females visit these display 
grounds only for mating, after which they retire 
to lay and incubate their eggs and rear their 
young without help from the male. Birds of para- 
dise, some of the hummingbirds, many of the 
grouse family, and among shore-birds the Euro- 
pean Ruff, have rather similar group displays, 
but in the manakins there is, in addition, a degree 
of co-ordination, and even of co-operation, be- 
tween the displaying males which seems unique 
among birds and perhaps among all animals. 
Recently I stayed for some weeks (January 20 
to March 3, 1956) at the New York Zoological 
Society's field station in Trinidad, through the 
kind hospitality of Dr. Beebe and his staff. There 
I had the opportunity to watch in detail the 
dances of the two species of manakin found there, 
the Golden-headed (Pipra erythrocephala) and 
the Black-and-white Manakin (Manacus mana- 
cus). Both were spectacular, and strikingly dif- 
ferent from one another. When I had watched 
these two Trinidad species for long enough to 
be confident that I had seen the full range of 
their displays as given at that season, I was able 
to pay a five-day visit to the neighboring island of 
Tobago, where a third species, the Blue-backed 
I felt 
that this species must, by contrast, prove a dis- 
appointment; instead, it turned out to be even 
more amazing than the other two. 


Manakin (Chiroxiphia pareola), occurs. 


* 


The Golden-headed Manakin, a vely ety black 
little bird with shining orange crown, is rather 
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common in the forested hills of Trinidad. Golden- 
headed Manakins inhabit the middle levels of the 
forest, usually between 20 and 50 feet above the 
ground, and choose for their display perches the 
bare branches under the canopy of the smaller 
second-story trees, partly shaded by the huge 


Here the Golden-headed 
Manakin has reached the end 
of display, and is holding his pose. 


100-foot trees of the main canopy. ‘Typically four 
to twelve males are found together at a display 
ground, of which I found several. Here through- 
out the greater part of the day they occupy eal 
positions, perhaps three or four birds in one tree, 
one or two in a neighboring tree, and so on, the 
whole group occupying perhaps three or four 
trees, with distances of 10 to 30 feet between 
each bird. 

For much of the time they sit hunched and 
motionless, only the feet protruding from under 


the fluffed body-feathers, uttering occasionally a 
musical “kew” or an abrupt “pepirmrpept. At 
intervals one or more of them may suddenly start 
to display. His whole attitude then changes. 
Abandoning his stumpy posture he sleeks his 
plumage and stands up on stretched legs, reveal- 
ing bright red and white thigh feathers, an orna- 
ment that has hitherto been invisible. Calling a 
sharp “zeek, zeek,” he begins his display. Most 
commonly, he starts jumping with whirring wings 
to and fro between two horizontal perches about 
four feet apart. As he lands, he about-faces at 
lightning speed so as to be ready for the next 
jump. 

Or he may behave quite differently. Flying off 
silently for a distance of about fifty yards, he 
turns, and with calls of “kew, kew” (the same as 
he utters when perched), begins his flight back to 
the perch. As he approaches, the “kew” calls 
become louder, sharper, and shriller, and then 
suddenly give place to a buzzing note. This buzz 
accompanies the final approach over the last few 


yards, which is performed at great speed, first in 


a swoop which takes the bird below the level of 
the perch and then in a wild upward swerve, 
almost too rapid to follow with the eyes, which 
lands him on his favorite perch. The display 
usually does not stop here. An instant after land- 
ing, the bird, with stretched legs and colored 
thighs showing, body sleeked and held horizon- 
tally, “glides” backwards along the branch, taking 
such minute and rapid steps that the movement 
of the legs is not visible and he appears to be 
sliding as if on a greased pole. Half way through 
the glide, which may be for one to three feet, 
the wings are sometimes briefly spread and held 
horizontally, then at the end of the glide, as the 
bird stops, he raises his wings above the back, 
fans his tail, and holds this posture for a moment. 
After gliding one way he may, if his urge to dis- 
play is high, turn and glide back in the other 


These precipitous forested slopes in Trinidad 
are the home of the manakins whose display is 
described by Dr. Snow. The building is Simla, 
our Department of Tropical Research station. 


direction. This is the full sequence; in less in- 
tense form one or more of the components may 
drop out. Backward glides may also be inter- 
spersed among bouts of to-and-fro jumping. 
Occasionally females appeared, and their pres- 
ence stimulated the males to continuous and in- 
tense display. Usually the females sat passively 
on or near the display perch of one of the males, 
taking no apparent interest, but once a female 
joined in his display, jumping to and fro between 
his perches after he had done so. The breeding 
season had probably not started when I was 
watching them, and mating was not seen; but 
Dr. Alexander Skutch, writing of the related 
Yellow-thighed Manakin CPipra mentalis), de- 
scribes how the male alights on the female's back 
after a circling flight which seems clearly to cor- 
respond to the swerving approach flight described 


here. 


Backward glides bring two Golden-headed 
Manakins together but facing opposite ways. 


When display is slack, males from adjacent 
perches often come together and sit near each 
other on a perch midway between their display 
perches. ‘They appear to be drawn together and 
yet at the same time to be frightened or distrust- 
ful of each other; for they approach each other by 
sliding backwards in short stages, first one moving 
a little, then the other, and when they are close 
enough, perhaps about a foot apart, they remain 
constantly facing away or half away from each 
other. Often one appears to be the more agores- 
sive, making little slides towards the other, who 
slides away an equal distance and perhaps even- 
tually retreats with a short flight to another perch. 

+ * * 

One can hardly walk through the hill forests 

of the northern range of Trinidad without hear- 


ing the snapping, clicking and whirring of Black- 
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and-white Manakins. Probably commoner than 
the Golden-headed, they are certainly more con- 
spicuous. ‘They gather in much larger numbers 
at the display grounds, which are down on the 
forest floor. The male never flies without making 
a dry whirring with his wings like the mufHled 
stridulation of a large grasshopper, and the loud 
snaps and clicks that he makes with his wings 
when displaying are audible at nearly a hundred 
yards and have earned him the local name “Casse- 
noisette” (nutcracker ). 

In this species the male clears for himself a 
small “court” on the ground, from which he re- 
moves all movable objects such as leaves and 
twigs, leaving only the smooth soil, an occasional 
root, and such larger fallen boughs as he is unable 
to carry away. In the display grounds that I ex- 
amined the courts were closely grouped together, 
three to six feet apart; at the largest I counted 70 
courts, and since I watched some males displaying 
which apparently had not yet cleared a court for 
themselves, the total number of males present was 
probably near 100. The area of this display 
ground was approximately 10 by 20 yards. 

All the display grounds that I saw were in parts 
of the forest where the canopy overhead was 
rather open and the ground was covered with a 
dense growth of saplings. Thus each court would 
have, growing round it, a few vertical stems, with 
perhaps one or two springing from the cleared 
area itself. It is round this court that the display 
is concentrated. 

For much of the time the male Black-and-white 
Manakin, like the Golden-headed, sits more or 
less quietly on a perch a few feet above his court, 
occasionally giving a single call, a short trilling 
“prir, or, if the excitement is greater, a higher- 
pitched “chwee.” He appears a stocky, bull- 
necked little bird, with a plump white body, 
black skull-cap, wings and tail, and conspicuous 
orange feet. 

But when he starts to display, his whole appear- 
ance alters. He stretches out his neck, sleeks his 
body plumage, and the elongated feathers of his 
throat shoot forward into a “beard” which at its 
fullest extension projects well forward of the tip 
of the beak. As he perches, tensed, horizontally 
across one of the saplings above his court, he re- 
minds one strongly of a little white-bearded 
gnome. ‘Then the display starts. 
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The Black-and-white Manakin perches, body 
tensed, beard extended, and looks at his court. 


With a loud snap, like a percussion cap ex- 
ploding, he jumps across to another of the perches 
round his court. As he lands he instantly turns to 
face the way from which he came; then with 
another “snap” he leaps back again. Backward 
and forward he goes for up to a dozen jumps, 
sometimes varying the procedure by making the 
rounds of several perches. After a while his eager- 
ness appears to increase. With a “snap,” he jumps 
to a position low down on a favorite sapling grow- 
ing near his court. With beard fully extended, 
body tensed and quivering slightly, he looks down 
at some point on the cleared court a few inches 
away from him. After a second or two, with a 
“snap” he jumps down, as if catapulted, to this 
point which he has been eyeing, but no sooner 
has he touched the ground than he ricochets up 
with a loud buzz and alights on another perch 
on the other side of the court. Back he may go 
at once to the first perch to repeat the perfor- 
mance, and so it may go on for several seconds — 
“snap, buzz; snap, buzz; snap, buzz...” — so fast 
that he seems to be bouncing and exploding like 
a firecracker. When several males are performing 
thus, within a few yards of each other, others 
are doing back-and-forth jumps, accompanied by 
“snaps,” and yet others, though not actively per- 
forming, are cheeping loudly and excitedly. The 
scene is bewildering in its animation and apparent 


confusion, and the noise may be heard many 
yards off. 

Females only occasionally visited the display 
grounds while I was watching. Their arrival was 
usually followed by an outburst of display, but | 
saw no response on their part. Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman described how, in the closely related 
Gould’s Manakin (Manacus vitellinus), recep- 
tive females, after a brief mutual display, may 
either mate with a male in his court or fly with 
him into the forest. 


* * * 


I found the beautiful Blue-backed Manakin to 
be common in the forest on top of Pigeon Peak, 
the high northern end of the Central Ridge of 
Tobago. In this species the male is, as usual, 
largely velvety black; with a triangular skull-cap 
of elongated crimson feathers lying flat on the top 
of his head, a patch of pale sky-blue silky feathers 
on the upper back, and orange legs and feet. The 
female, as in other manakins, is olive-green. 

In one respect the Blue-backed Manakin is 
intermediate between the two Trinidad species — 
it gives its advertising calls from 30 or 40 feet 
up in the lower part of the canopy (which in 
these hill forests is not high), at the height at 
which the Golden-headed Manakin displays, 
while it has its display perches down near the 
forest floor, like the Black-and-white Manakin. 
In its social organization, however, it is unlike 
them, and probably unique. ‘The males are in 
pairs. Pairs of males appear to occupy fixed terri- 
tories in the forest; they spend much of their time 
together, and in particular nearly all their dis- 
plays are performed jointly. On the first day 
when I went up Pigeon Peak to look for these 


Two male Blue-backed 
Manakins sit side-by-side 
and utter their notes in unison. 
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goes up and down he utters a strange low vibrant 
note like the twanging of a Jew’s Harp. As he 
lands, the other bird flutters up in exactly the 
same way, calling, and when he lands the first 
bird repeats his jump. And so it goes on, to the 
accompaniment of the rhythmic “djaaar-r-r-1-r, 
djaaar-r-rr-r,” the birds exactly alternating their 


Up and down, in a perfectly coordinated duet, 
Blue-backed Manakins dance for a female. 


manakins, I soon heard a loud insistent call, new 


to me, coming from the canopy. When I had lo- 
cated the source of the sound, | found not one 
but two males, sitting side by side, almost touch- 
ing one another, their beaks opening and closing 
exactly at the same moment as they called a loud 
“quoip-quoip-quoip, quoip-quoip-quoip . . .” usu- 
ally in groups of three notes, a sound like two 
ringing pebbles being struck sharply together. 
Later | heard and watched this call being uttered 
many times, and always it was by two males 
sitting together. When they are separated from 
one another they have two other different calls, 
with which they regain contact; it was never 
until they had come up close to each other that 
these contact calls gave place to the ringing 
quoip-quoip-quoip, quoip-quoip-quoip. 

After calling thus, often for many minutes, 
the pair of males may come down to their display 
perch. This they do in a series of short flights, 
each flight beginning with a soft click which is 
probably made by the wing-feathers in the same 
way as the much louder snap of the Black-and 
white Manakin. Arrived at the display perch, a 
horizontal smooth twig two or three feet above 
the ground, the pair begin an alternating, rhyth- 
mic dance. First one bird flutters up toa height 
of about eighteen inches, hovers momentarily 
and then descends slowly to the perch. As he 
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buoyant jumps. Sometimes they go up a nd down 
in one spot, sometimes they jump over each other. 
Finally the dance ceases and, again with soft 
clicks each time they take off, they fly off by 
short stages. 

On a few occasions | saw females come to the 
display perches. Their arrival always stimulated 
the pair of males to persistent dancing. Mostly 
they jumped up and down on either side of her, 
but | watched one pair perform a joint dance in 
front of the female that was so perfectly co-ordi- 
nated that I feel sure that it must be of regular 
occurrence. After the two males had jumped up 
and down several times on either side of the fe- 
male, one of them jumped over her and landed 
by the other male. Then both males faced her; 
the male nearest the female jumped up and 
hovering in the air a foot or so up, moved slowly 
backwards, to land behind the other male which 
had meanwhile hopped up to take his place. 
hus their positions were reversed. As the first 
male landed, the second jumped up and moved 
backwards in the air in the same way. So the 
circular dance continued, the two males moving 
so exactly in time that they seemed to form a 
catherine wheel revolving before the passive fe- 
male. Soon the female, who did not seem im- 
pressed, flew off and the display broke up. 

Extraordinary and diverse as are these dis- 


plays, they do not begin to exhaust the variety 
to be found within the family of manakins. Few 
species have yet been studied, and there is no 
reason to suppose that those that have not been 
studied will prove any less interesting. Great di- 
versity may be found even among closely related 
forms. Dr. Chapman described how Gould’s 
Manakin, a near relative of the Black-and-white, 
adopts a “dirigible” pose, pressing its beak to the 
top of a broken off sapling and hovering in this 
position with its body held out horizontally like 
a moored airship; after which it may slide down 
to the ground, with its beak still touching the 
sapling and its body still in the “dirigible” posi- 


tion. Other naturalists have reported that mana- 
kins differing only rather slightly from the 
Tobago bird have a communal dance in which 
several males take part, while one male, the 
“master of ceremonies,” stands a little apart and 
by means of a special call gives the signals for 
the dances to start and stop, which the dancing 
birds rigidly obey. And still other rituals have 
been described. In the comparative study of the 
evolution of courtship, which in recent years has 
made such strides forward, the manakins offer a 
new and exciting field for investigation; they can 
be guaranteed to provide astonishment for the 
observer and surprises for the theoretical biologist. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


SaaS 
Donald T. Carlisle 

Donald T. Carlisle, known to many of our 
members through his membership activities in re- 
cent years, died on April 5. The Society’s sense 
of loss was expressed in the following resolution 
passed by the Executive Committee: 
Wuereas, Donald Carlisle entered the service of 
the Society as a Vice President in 1945 and over 
a period of eleven years contributed his unusual 
talents to its purposes, and 
Wauereas, Donald Carlisle, with great under- 
standing and affection for animal life, devised 
various means of interpreting the objectives of the 
Society to large numbers of people, and 
Wuenreas, with charm, wit and artistry he was 
successful in building up and greatly stimulating 
public interest in the activities of the Society and 
thus substantially increasing the numbers of 
members and contributors to the Society, and 
Wuereas, his work for the success of the Soci- 
ety’s activities will be of permanent value to it in 
the future, 
Now, Tuererore, Be It 
Resorvep that the death of Donald Carlisle is 
hereby recorded with a great sense of loss both 
from the point of view of his many admiring 


friends and associates within the organization of 
the Society and also because, through his passing, 
the Society has lost the services of a man of rare 
gifts and character. 


Duck-bills on Exhibition 

Cecil and Penelope, the Duck-billed Platy- 
puses, were taken out of their winter quarters in 
the basement of the Bird House and returned to 
exhibition in the out-of-doors Platypusary on 
May 11. Cecil weighed 3.828 pounds last Octo- 
ber 29, when they were taken indoors for the 
winter, and 3.125 pounds on May 11 —a loss of 
.693 of a pound. Penelope dropped from 1.848 
to 1.606 pounds in the same period, a loss of .242 
of a pound. The Duck-bills came to us from 
Australia on April 25, 1947, and thus are now in 
their tenth year. No signs of breeding activity 
have been noted. They will be exhibited daily 
from 2 to 4 P.M. 


King Cobras Try Again 
Last spring our King Cobras mated and pro- 
duced 41 eggs, nine of which eventually hatched 
—the first mating, laying and hatching recorded 


for this species in captivity. Mating was again 
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observed in late winter of this year, and on April 
24 the female deposited 51 eggs, most of which 
were removed from her bamboo-leaf nest for in- 
cubation under controlled conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. For some reason that is not 
clear, the eggs began to “go bad” almost immedi- 
ately, and at the time of going to press only one 
egg remained with the appearance of viability. 


‘“‘Inexplicable” Behavior 
on the Pony Track 

As a rule, no animals are steadier and better 
behaved than the ponies that carry children 
around our riding track; they are accustomed by 
long habit to their plodding routine and “revolt” 
is all but unthinkable. 

On an April morning they revolted. 

One after another, as they started on their 
morning warm-up rounds of the track, they came 
to the descent from the bridge that spans the 
entrance to the Children’s Zoo, and there they 
balked. With much urging one or two were 
induced to make one complete circuit, but on the 
second round they positively refused to proceed 
beyond the top of the bridge. 

Such a thing had never happened before and 
it was supposed that something in the vicinity 
of the bridge was new and frightening. The Elec- 
trical Department's truck was standing alongside 
the track, and while it should have been familiar 
to the ponies it might be the cause of their alarm. 
It was moved away, but the ponies still balked. 
A ladder was leaning against a tree and the elec- 
trician was preparing to climb and connect wires 
to one of the exhibits in the Children’s Zoo. The 
ladder was taken away —still the cause of the 
balking was unexplained. 

At that moment the electrician bent to pick up 
tools on the ground, and let out a startled yell. 
He had received a tingling shock from the eround. 

The mystery was explained. Underground 
cables supply some of the current to the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo and over the years the conduit had 
rusted through, so that the ground was charged. 
The ponyboys, with their heavy and dry leather 
shoes, had not felt the current, nor had the elec- 
trician until he touched the ground. But the 
ponies had. 

The current was immediately cut off and the 
underground line has since been repaired, 
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Bargains in Books 


In our stockroom at the Zoological Park we 
have a few hundred copies of “The American 
Bison” by Martin S. Garretson and “Tropical 
Wild Life In British Guiana” by Dr. William 
Beebe, G. Inness Hartley and Paul G. Howes — 
the former published by the Society in 1938 and 
the latter in 1917 when our Department of ‘Tropi- 
cal Research was working at Kartabo in British 
Guiana. Now we need the shelf-space and the 
books are offered for clearance at $1.10 each by 
mail, or $1.00 if you pick up a copy at the Zoo. 


IN BRIEF 


Members’ Tours. The Saturday morning tours 
of the Zoo for Members of the Zoological Society, 
which we announced in the last issue of ANIMAL 
Kincpom, will continue indefinitely. The meet- 
ing place is the Members’ Room in the Adminis- 
tration Building at 11 o'clock each Saturday 
morning, and the Curator in charge will lead the 
group on a tour until 12 o'clock. No advance ar- 
rangements need be made —the only require- 
ment is to be on hand promptly, for once a tour 
starts it is difhcult for late-comers to catch up. 


Agile Jo. Some weeks ago our four young 
Chimpanzees, Amy, Jo, Beth and Meg (“The 
Little Women”) learned what at the time was 
considered an amusing trick of climbing the ver- 
tical walls of their compartment in the Great 
Apes House. The walls are tiled and slick, but 
at the corners where two walls come together in 


a right angle, the young Chimpanzees learned 
that by pressing against each wall with hands and 
feet, they could “hitch-and-hike” themselves up 
without difhiculty. The trick had no significance 
until they were allowed out of doors this spring. 
Then Jo, always adventurous, found that she 
could wade the shallow moat and climb the out- 
side wall at one corner just as easily as she could 
scale the walls indoors. She never attempted to 
go beyond the coping of the wall, and her ex- 
ploit has been immensely popular with visitors, 
but it is not a spectacle we want to encourage. 
So temporarily the Little Women are confined 
inside the building while we figure out a way of 
keeping them from climbing out. 


Grants for Holothurin. In 1952 the Aquari- 
um’s Pathologist, Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli, isolated 
from the Sea Cucumber a substance called Holo- 
thurin which is the first powerful antibiotic from 
a marine organism that has demonstrated anti- 
tumor effects. Now the Society has received a 
grant from the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research, Inc., to enable him to con- 
tinue his work with Holothurin, and the National 
Science Foundation has made a grant jointly to 
the Society and to Mt. Sinai Hospital to further 
chemical analyses of the substance. Dr. Nigrelli 
has been interested in the Sea Cucumber for 
many years, working on it at the Lerner Marine 
Laboratory in Bimini and in New York, and his 
first report of isolating Holothurin was made in 
our technical journal, Zootocica, in the spring 


of 1952. 


Saturday morning sheep-shear- 
ing at the Farm-in-the-Zoo is 
one of the most popular attrac- 
tions for city-dwellers. Farmer 
Jim Coder shears one sheep each 
week and many people ask for 
bits of wool as a souvenir. The 
Farm’s dog is always a watcher. 


Zoo Gate. The great bronze gate of the Zoologi- 
cal Park on Pelham Parkway — the gate presented 
by Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers as a memorial to 
her brother, Paul J. Rainey, and designed by 
Paul Manship —is reproduced in color on the 
cover of the current issue of the Bronx ‘Telephone 
Directory. 


The Questions People Ask! Some of the in- 
quiries directed to the attendants at the Question 
House recently : 

“What are some of the fallacies about snakes 
that are true?” 

“Is it true that the Hyaena changes sex, and 
that’s why it’s always laughing?” 

“Is it true that if you spit in a snake’s eye it 
will go away?” 
“What are Ostrich eggs good for?” 


Still Useful. When Charles Cordier brought us 
specimens of the Congo Peacock from the Belgian 
Congo in 1949, many natural history museums 
registered requests for the remains of these rare 
birds when they died. One male was found dead 
this spring — leaving two males in apparently ex- 
cellent health—and it has been sent to the 
United States National Museum in Washington, 
where it is the third representative of the species 
in the collection. 

Dolly and the Bobby-pin. When an Elephant 


develops a limp, it might be for any one of a 
dozen reasons. One of the least likely was respon- 


sible for a pronounced limp in the foreleg of 
Dolly, one of our Asiatic Elephants, late in April. 
Dolly had a bobby-pin embedded in her foot. 


Presumably a visitor had dropped it and it had 
somehow gotten onto the floor of Dolly’s com- 
partment, perhaps being held upright in her food. 
Keeper Richard Herdick pulled the pin out with 
a pair of pliers, Dolly got an injection of anti- 
tetanus serum, and the incident appears to be 


closed. 


Those “Baby” Otters. So rapidly do Florida 
Otters grow that the four babies born in early 
January are now almost as large as their mother 
and will soon be indistinguishable as youngsters. 
They are living up to otter reputation by being 
playful and inquisitive. They are still a little 
shy, however, even of Keeper Nesor who brings 
them their daily ration of fish. Recently the 


Our two Komodo Monitors were off exhibition 
for several weeks during the winter while the 
interior of their Reptile House compartment 
was being remodelled. When the time came 
to move them from their temporary quarters 
in the hall to their permanent home — a dis- 
tance of a few yards — the change was made 
swiftly and smoothly by holding an egg in 
front of each lizard. Pursuing the egg, they 
walked out, around two corners, and into their 
new compartment where Headkeeper Steve 
Spencook gave them a welcome. No difficulty. 


Wildfowl Pond Reconstruction 
Is Nearly Complete 


Except for seeding of the banks with grass and 
some additional planting of flowering shrubs and 
trees, reconstruction of the Wildfowl Pond _ is 
nearly complete. The pond has been much re- 
duced in area and a low stone wall now gives it a 
new contour, with the entire water area on a con- 


THE WILDFOWL POND AS IT WAS (LEFT) AND AS IT IS BEING MAD 


crete bottom. By making it over in this way, so 
we can control the clearness of the water, we 
hope to avoid the outbreaks of botulism that have 
periodically attacked the wild duck population of 
the pond in hot summer weather. We cannot, 
of course, prevent wild ducks from flying in and 
bringing botulism they have acquired outside 
the Park, but the clear and clean water should 
materially reduce the incidence of the disease. 
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keeper has made a habit of laying out the morn- 
ing’s feeding of fish on the edge of the moat and 
tempting the female to approach and get it. One 
after another she picks up the fish and carries 
them a few feet to her eager but timid babies, 
feeding each one in turn. After the babies are 
fed she takes her own meal. The male, outlawed 
from the rest of the family by the aggressive 
female, remains so much in the background dur- 
ing the feeding that the keeper has to carry his 
fish to him at the far side of the enclosure. Even 
so, one of the bold babies has been seen to raid 
his father’s meal and steal fish from him, without 
being punished. ‘The male is, it seems, thoroughly 
cowed and overawed by his family. 


Keas Again. Negotiations begun early in 1955 
with the Wellington Zoological Gardens in New 
Zealand culminated this spring in the arrival of 
two Keas, members of the parrot family which 
have not been represented in our collection since 
1951. One of these, “Old Shep,” a favorite with 
visitors and keepers, lived for almost 29 years. 
The only distressing incident in his life occurred 


in 1940 when, after years of celibacy, he was 
given a mate. He had been accustomed to sleep 
in a hollow log in his out-of-doors compartment, 
and the log was immediately taken over by the 
new female, named “Phyllis,” who refused to 
allow Shep to share it with her. When cold 
weather came and Shep had shivered for a few 
nights in the open while Phyllis slept snugly 
inside the log, we recognized his plight and 
settled matters by providing twin logs. 


Best Show in the Zoo. When a baby White- 
handed Gibbon reaches the stage in his develop- 
ment in which he is able to make short excursions 
away from his mother, but is not yet completely 
on his own, we can unhesitatingly answer in- 
quiries as to “the best show in the Zoo.” ‘This is 
it—and that is the stage our gibbon baby has 
now attained. A good part of the time the young- 
ster clings to his mother's body and is a barely 
distinguishable ball of fur as she swings in long 
arcs on the exercise bars in her compartment in 
the Great Apes House. But at increasingly fre- 
quent intervals, as if by design, the female hud- 
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dles quietly beside a coarse wire screen installed 
for the very purpose of giving the baby a place 
to climb. Junior scrambles onto the wire without 
urging, fumbles uncertainly for hand-holds and 
foot-holds, and climbs jerkily and uncertainly 
sometimes for as much as a foot before his 
mother’s arm draws him gently back. If he seems 
in the slightest danger of falling, his mother’s 
hand is instantly under him to steady him — and 
all done with an air of being preoccupied with 
other matters. Junior's older brother has become 
an accomplished performer on the bars and has 
learned a trick of swinging, jumping against the 
wall of his compartment, and bounding back to 
the bars. The family spectacle can be observed 
close at hand in the Great Apes House for only 
a little time longer, for the family will be removed 
to Gibbon Island in Lake Agassiz early in June, 
as soon as the weather is definitely settled and 
warm enough. By mid-summer the baby should 
be large enough and strong enough to make small 
journeys through the trees by himself. 
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A Profitable Visit 


Sirs: 

The writer of this letter recently had reason to have 
a memorable moment of satisfaction for a goodly num- 
ber of years’ belief in the Way It’s Done, as well as 
what the Zoological Society believes in on the grander 
scale, of adult education. 

A small five-year-old boy had an ambition filled by 
going to the Bronx Zoo with his Dad (myself) on a 
very crowded day. The small boy’s ambition had reached 
its height as we went into the new Reptile House. The 
crowd was just as stifling as it used to be in the old days 
when it smelled like “the Snakehouse at the Zoo,” but 
somehow the small boy attached himself to Keeper 
Spencook, and the latter responded in turn. Keeper 
Spencook gave my small boy a complete tour of his own 
of the Reptile House, in a boy’s own language, and at 
the same time added much informative comment that 
greatly interested the small boy’s father. Both of us 
profited in our own ways from the Keeper's kindness 
and interest. 

Three cheers for Head-keeper Spencook, and for a 
Zoological Society that fosters this kind of public rela- 
tions, to say nothing of education. 

Ricwarp B. Dominick, M.D. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Life 
Mrs. Edgar S. Auchincloss 
Henry Berol 


Contributing 

P. N.S. Abreu 

Alfred Reginald Allen 
Mrs. Frederick L. Allen 
Dr. Alvan L. Barach 
Charles M. Bernuth 
Hilton R. Campbell 
Mrs. Alfred W. Dater 
Donald D. Dodge 
Julian Gladstone 

Mrs. Cyrus S. Grossman 
Henry J. Heinz, II 

Mrs. Henry J. Heinz, II 
Al Katz 

Mrs. Richard Peabody Kent 
Joseph N. Kessler 
Prof. Charles Glen King 
Mrs. Emil Kratovil 
John H. Livingston 
William H. Meeder, Jr. 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Mellon 
Charles W. Nichols, {pe 
L. Douglas Pollard 
William G. Post 

Mrs. Salvador Ros 
William R. Saner 


Henry F. Sears, Jr. 
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Victor J. Sudman 
Arthur Van Raalte 
Mrs. J. G. Wentink 
Gerald Whitman 
Orme Wilson 


Annual 


William H. Addison 
Charles Allen, Jr. 


Joseph Mitchell Aronow 


Dr. Elisha Atkins 

Mrs. George H. Bissell 
Mrs. William H. Bloom 
T. G. P. Cann 
Fairbank Carpenter 
Mrs. Lowell R. Comfort 
Miss May Del Rio 

Mrs. Howard Dietz 
Mrs. J. M. Ferrer 

Miss Laura Fields 
Master Michael Fox 
John Gifford 

Robert L. Goldsmith 
Roy S. Gorman 

Master ‘Teddy Haendel 
Arthur W. Hansen 
Mrs. Duncan G. Harris 
Miss Lorraine Jackson 
Mrs. Adele Jacob 

Mrs. Richard B. Julius 
Mrs. John W. Keeshan 


(Between March | and April 30, 1956) 


Mrs. Paul Killiam 

Dr. Philip Knapp 

Jerry L. Lichtman 

Miss Rita Livingston 
William D. Lucas 

Mrs. Marie A. Mahoney 
Mrs. Raymond K. Martin 
Steve Mills 

George A. Molleson 
Mrs. Joanna J. Murphy 
George P. Parker, Jr. 
Mrs. Williamson Pell, Jr. 
Edward J. Pelz 

Mrs, Irving S. Pologe 
Master Stephen Raphael 
Miss Joan Redmond 
John Roland 

Dr. William Rowan 

Dr. Henry Russell 

Mrs. Max Schein 

Mrs. Erika O. Schnell 
Fred Herb Searl 

Mrs. Edwin P. Shattuck 
Mrs. Joseph Skopin 
Daniel W. Stroock 


Mrs. A. D. Turcas Throckmorton 


Mrs. Robert T. Veit 

Miss Jane Wasey 

M. Woodbridge Williams 
Guier Scott Wright, Jr. 


